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LANDSCAPE AND CATILE. 


ration? Whothat has seen thosein whichthe 
lunar beams are reflected in the water, that 
has not involuntarily exclaimed—* This is 
nature’s self?” Perhaps the principal per-. 
formance of this great painter is the repre- 
sentation of the cattle-market at.Dort, and 
the square in which the soldiers ate exer- 
cising. The most beautiful horses that ap- 
peared on parade, were selected hy him ; 
and so like are they, it is stated, “that 
every one of them might be as distinctly 
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known in the painting as in their evo- 
lutions.” 

The best proof of this painter's abilities 
is the fact, that during the last fifty years 
they have more than commanded four 
times the sum that was previously given 
for them. He died at Dort in the year 
1667. 


THE RELICS OF LONDON. 
ST. JOHN’S GATE. 


St. John’s Gate! Long may thy venerable 
arch span the narrow thoroughfare; long 
may the last remaining relic of the White 
Cross Knights rear its ancient head above 
the unpretending buildings of the neigh- 
bourhood ! 

There is a twofold interest attached to 
this famous portal; firstly, as having been 
the entrance to the hospital of the once 
invincible order of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem ; and, at a later period, as the 
spot on which Edmond Cave, the enter- 
prising bookseller, published the first num- 
ber of the “Gentleman’s Magazine.” Yes, 
under this mouldering archway has many a 
chivalrous knight paced up and down ; and 
through its aperture, St. John’s hospital 
poured forth its thousands of ardent cru- 
saders. But St. John’s gate was not then 
as it is now, jammed as it were between 
two lines of mean and dirty houses, and 
half hidden by the habitations of squalid 
poverty. It was then the entrance to a 
stately pile, guarded on each side by a 
portly sentinel, and surrounded by the man- 
sions of the proudest nobles of the land. 
Here, too, have Dr. Johnson and David 
Garrick spent many hours of their lives; 
the one writing those first essays which 
paved the way for his subsequent exten- 
sive fame, and the other developing, gra- 
dually and by degrees, that dramatic power 
and theatrical genius that stamped him as 
the greatest actor of the age. 

The history of St. John’s Gate is as.che- 
quered, and contains as many vicissitudes as 
that of its former possessors ; and now, after 
experiencing all these numerous changes, it 
stands alone in its glory—a silent memorial 
of the past, spared by the ruthless hands that 
levelled its noble hospital with the ground, 
and raised a heap of ‘modern‘bricks upon its 
site. Regarded in this light only, merely as 
an edifice that has survived by centuries its 
stately neighbours ; and, independent of its 
historical connexions, this venerable relic 
must possess considerable interest; but, as- 
sociated as it is with all that is chivalrous 
in history and all that is memorable in lite- 
rature, it acquires tenfold importance. 

St. John’s Gate was originally built at 
the foundation of the priory, about the year 
1100; but the entire hospital having been 
destroyed by Wat Tyler and his mob, in 


1379, the gate was not restored until the 
ear 1504, when it was rebuilt by Sir Thomas 
Dedersey, the Lord Prior. A print by 
Hollar represents the gate as it appeared in 
his time, situated in the centre of extensive 
plains, “* wide as the eye could reach,” and 
almost concealing from the view the mag- 
nificent pile to which it formed the entrance, 
On the suppression of the order in 1534, the 
priory was converted into a store-house ; but 
in the reign of Edward VI. it was demo- 
lished, and the ancient gate alone suffered 
to remain. In the reign of James I. the 
gate fell into the hands of Sir Roger Wil- 
braham, who resided in it for some time; 
but as the surrounding nobility gradually 
deserted the neighbourhood, and removed 
to more fashionable quarters of the town, it 
was let, at a low rental, to Edmund Cave, a 
bookseller, who converted one side into a 
shop, and devoted the remaining portion to 
the purposes of a dwelling-house. It was 
in the year 1731 that Cave conceived the 
happy project of establishing the “ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,” which he published 
monthly at his shop, and the popularity of 
which once more brought St. John’s Gate 
(with an engraving of which each number 
was adorned), into public notice. But it 
was not until 1737 that Dr. Samuel Johnson 
first became associated with it, by entering 
into an engagement with Cave to contt- 
bute to his magazine. Frequently has the 
great lexicographer, when yet a poor and 
half-starved writer, shrinking in his thread- 
bare garments from the public gaze, sat 
within the venerable gate, correcting the 
proof sheets of the magazine, and eating 
the seanty meal which the kindness of his 
“best Maecenas,” as he called his pa 
provided for him. And it was in 
shop, too, that David Garrick was wo! 

the entertainment of his friend, to rect 
farce of “ The Mock Doctor,” before he had 
acquired that reputation which subsequently 
rendered his name familiar to every eat. 
On the death of Cave, in 1754, he was suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. D, Henry and R. Cave, 
who continued the business for several 
years; but the Gate has now, for some 
time, been.connected with the ‘“ Old Jeru- 
salem Tavern,” which it adjoins, and the 
shop of:Cave converted into the parlour, 2 
which the favourite seat of Dr. Johnsons 
pointed out to the visitor with a degree of 
religious awe. The chamber over the arch- 
way is dedicated to the weekly meetings 

a benefit society, which has adopted the 
denomination of “The Knights of Jeru- 
salem,” and who still carefully preserve, 
over the mantelpiece of their “Grand Hall, 
two fac-similes of armorial bearings dis 
covered on an old oaken door of the gate 
way in the year 1813; the respective arms 
of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 4 
of Sir Thomas Dockwrey, the Lord Prior 
The western basement of the edifice was, ® 
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1813, devoted to the purposes of a watch- 
house, but it is now tenanted by a fruiterer 


and ngrocer. 

Such is the history of St. John’s Gate,— 
commencing in grandeur and magnificence, 
and ending in poverty and obscurity. 

It was in the morning of a fine summer’s 
day that I paid a visit to the venerable 
relic; and, turning from St. John’s-street 
into St. John’s-lane, perceived the frowning 
edifice stretching across the thoroughfare. 
Its appearance was but little changed since 
Hollar sketched it; but the circumstances 
ander which I viewed it were very dif- 
ferent. Then it stood, guarding the priory 
ofthe White Cross Knights, and separated 
from any other buildings; but now it pre- 
sented wupemne of visible decay: the 

i arch had been patched and re- 
stored in several places, the grass had long 
ceased to w around it, and a dirty nar- 
fow lane of small dilapidated houses formed 
the only avenue : every vestige of its former 

had disappeared ; and the gate 

stood insulated and alone among the mo- 
dern houses by which it was surrounded— 
its battlemented turrets, small loophole win- 
dows, and groined antique archway, forming 
a lively contrast with the modern buildings 
that lmed the narrow lane. The sight of 
the venerable gate—disfigured even as it is 
by the huge sign-board of the tavern—sum- 
moned to = mind reflections similar to 
those with which Johnson looked upon it— 
“feelings of reverence,” as he remarked to 
Boswell, his biographer. And if he beheld 
it with reverence, merely from the associa- 
tions with which it was then coupled, how 
much greater was my reverence, when I re- 
that Johnson and Garrick had 
stood under its deep shade, and that 
periodical literature of the metropolis 
its establishment to that sacred spot. 

(To be continued.) 


VARUS. 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF HONORIUS. 


Tae setting sun shed a lurid glow over the 
heavens, and murky and threatening clouds 
surrounded the golden orb, as he sank to- 
wards the ocean with but a feeble and 
watery radiance, which strove in vain to 
—. the thick masses which hung 
ering around him, no unapt type of the 
state of the Roman empire at this period— 
the period at which its legions were about to 
be recalled from Britain, never to return. 
The paternal care of Agricola, and the 
of the Roman rule latterly, al- 
there was still a wide distinction 
between the governed and their governors, 
the conquerors and the conquered —had 
ereated much kindly intercourse between 
them, and had rendered the Roman stran- 
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gers often objects of sympathy and regard 
with the natives. Indeed, they had not un- 
frequently formed the nearest and dearest 
of connexions, and naturalized themselves 
in the country ; and many an one in the Im- 
perial troops had become an object of affec- 
tion to some dark-haired British maiden. 
Amongst the legions of the empire served a 


_ young soldier named Varus. Haughty and 


reserved by nature as he was, and given 
rather to solitary musings and lofty as- 
pirings, than to mixing with the turbulent 
crowd, and in the boisterous mirth of his 
companions in arms, he possessed the finer 
feelings of the Roman soul as well as its 
hardness. Worthy of a brighter time, he 
might have lent lustre equally to the past 
ages of the republic, or to that of chivalry, 
which after a long night of ages was to suc- 
ceed. There are such characters in every 
nation and in every age. A few we have 
heard of, because they have had their chro- 
niclers, and lived in times when the arts 
have flourished. We know not how many 
more equally great by nature have lived aud 
died unknown and unheeded. In spite of 
the corruption of manners then almost ge- 
neral, a few noble spirits were still left to 
adorn the last days of the expiring empire 
—among them was Varus. In person he 
was tall and well proportioned ; his frame 
had been long inured to war and hardship, 
and in the field his indomitable courage had 
gained him the highest approbation of those 
under whose command he had been placed. 
At this epoch the southern shores of Britain 
had for a length of time been harassed by 
the Saxons and other pirates, who con- 
tinually made predatory descents, and bore 
off the cattle and other property of the in- 
habitants, and not unfrequently the inhabit- 
ants themselves, accompanying their piracies 
with the greatest barbarities and brutality. 
To repress these incursions, the Roman 
emperors had established on this coast an 
officer with a strong armed force, under the 
title of “Count of the Saxon Shore ;” and 
it was under this officer, though in a very 
subordinate rank, that Varus served. 

On the evening described, the young 
soldier, just relieved from guard, strolled 
along the beach of the peninsula at the 
western end of Sussex, in modern times 
called Selsey. Suddenly he was roused from 
a reverie, into which he had fallen, by a faint 
scream, apparently coming from a distance. 
He stopped, and looked round, listening ; 
but no other sound met his ear than the low 
murmur of the waves that washed the beach 
at his feet, or the rising blast that swept the 
tall brushwood that covered the shore with 
a melancholy howling. The clouds lowered 
darker and darker over the ocean, and see- 
ing that a storm was boding, Varus con- 
cluded that it had been nothing but the cry 
of some sea-bird, expecting a rich harvest 
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of prey, that had awakened his attention ; 
and with true Roman hardihood, and indif- 
ference as to the war of the elements, he 
sank again into a fit of musing, and pursued 
his way. But again a scream was heard, 
and this time with redoubled force—it was 
unequivocally that of a female in distress. 
He quickened his pace; the rising tide had 
begun to foam, and lash the shore, whilst 
the bellowing wind was gradually rising 
to a tempest. The shades of night were 
rapidly descending, and darkness might soon 
have baffled his search ; when, from beyond 
a clump of trees that grew close to the 
water’s edge, he heard distinctly enough 
voices in two different languages, neither 
of which he understood: but their tones at 
once told him, that on one hand were the 
appeals of terror and pleading, and on the 
other the insulting jeers of tyranny and 
ferocity. In another instant Varus beheld 
a small dark boat in a little cove close by, 
and two ruffianly Saxon pirates, with loud 
mirth, forcibly dragging towards it a young 
female,who with dishevelled hair andstream- 
ing eyes was entreating piteously for mercy 
and forbearance. ‘“ Desiste!” shouted the 
young Roman, and was immediately amongst 
them. The majesty of the Roman tongue as- 
serted its supremacy ; the rest were hushed, 
and Varus alone continued to speak. With 
his hand upon his sword, he demanded the 
release of the captive. The Saxons compre- 
hended full well his meaning; but think- 
ing to overpower him, they let fall their 
captive on the ground, seized their weapons, 
and at the same instant both rushed on 
Varus. The Roman was prepared; he had 
foreseen this, and now trusted to supe- 
rior discipline. In spite of their ferocity 
he for some time bravely defended himself 
against both; when the foot of one of his as- 
sailants slipping, and causing him to give 
back, the sword of Varus fell with terrific 

wer on his forehead. Stunned, and stream- 
ing with blood, the Saxon fell backwards 
into the arms of his companion, who, 
plainly seeing that the odds of valour and 
discipline were much against him, prudently 
and hastily dragged his wounded comrade 
along with him, away from the scene of 
eombat. Varus, more intent upon saving 
their victim than thirsting for the blood of 
his adversaries, suffered them to escape, and 
turned to raise the helpless Bonduca from 
the ground, where she had lain fainting with 
fear, agitation, and the fatigue of resistance. 
“QO, save me, save me!” murmured she, as 
she nestled down, and grasped tightly the 
arm that encircled her waist. The words 
were unintelligible to him, not so the action; 
and the gentle pressure he returned told ber 
that she was in other arms than those 
which had so rudely held her. The bark 
of her oppressors was ploughing in dan- 
ger the stormy sea, for the tempest raged, 





the waves foamed, and the thunder bel- 
lowed; yet Varus seemed to heed all but 
little, so absorbed was he in the beautiful 
and-gentle being clinging to him for pro- 
tection. New feelings began to take pos- 
session of his mind, and he began instine- 
tively to discover that there is a world 
within us, whose workings can render us 
insensible to those of the world without. 

Women were amongst the chief prizes 
sought for by the Saxon pirates; and the 
British women were then, as they have been 
ever since, famed for their loveliness. On 
the present occasion Bonduca had wandered 
farther than usual from her home, which was 
itself situated in no very secure spot, 
when she was met and seized by the two 
marauders, who would inevitably have suc- 
ceeded in carrying her off, but for the inter- 
ference of the Roman. Varus led her home, 
directed by the mute but expressive signs 
of Bonduca, who ever and anon looked up 
in the face of her deliverer with glances 
that told the germs of a passion more deep 
than even her gratitude. The thanks andjoy 
of the old Briton, her father (who had learnt 
to express himself in the Latin tongue), were 
only equalled by his surprise at so disinter- 
ested an act in a stranger, for insecurity had 
made most men selfish and cold-blooded; 
and while his daughter recounted with 
ardent enthusiasm, and more and more 
rapidly, as the thread of her narrative went 
on, her deliverance by the stranger, the 
old man looked from the one to the other 
in alternate delight and admiration; then 
falling prostrate, and kissing the hem of 
Varus’s robe, he poured out all his heart 
in thanks. “ Rise, rise, my friend,” said 
Varus, raising him, “I have done but my 
duty; it is the boast of us Romans, that our 
arms conquer not to enslave, but to benefita 
people. If I have preserved your daughter, 
I have but upheld the glory of the Roman 
name.” “ How can I reward you?” exclaimed 
the Briton; “will my life pay the obliga- 
tions you have conferred upon me?” “ Alas! 
my friend,” said the soldier, “you may, I 
fear, soon need to defend yourselves, or we 
may require your aid; our own empire ishast- 
ing to its crisis.’ The best their humble 
cottage could afford was spread before the 
stranger, who partook of their evening meal. 
The storm had dispersed ; the stars shone 
brightly in the blue vault above, when 
Varus took his leave, attended beyond the 
door by the grateful being he had been the 
means of rescuing. Yet, ere he entirely 
departed, that lovely night witnessed the 
silent interchange of hearts, each for the 
first time awakened to the thrill of love, and 
a warm kiss of tender affection was mutually 
imprinted on the lips of each other by Varus 
and Bonduca. 

The visits of Varus to the cottage now 
became frequent. In every interval of re- 














lief from duty he went thither. At first the 
mute interchange of looks and signs was all 
that could pass between himself and Bon- 
duea. Then by degrees each learnt the 
native language of the other, and they con- 
versed with all the joy and ease that a “love 
which hopes” inspires. Their attachment 
had ripened into a passion the most sublime 
and purified of all, where each is conscious 
of the noblest and purest feelings, and both 
know that they are worthy of each other. 

At length the letters of the Emperor Ho- 
norius came to the governor in Britain, sum- 
moning him with his legions to quit that 
Erne. and return to guard the empire at 

Alaric and the Goths were ravaging 
Italy far and wide, and the throne of the 
Cwsars was tottering to its foundation. In- 
trigues in the state were thwarting the just 
rewards and wise measures of the few truly 
patriotic Romans, who by their talents, their 
energy, and their bravery, were able to de- 
fend their country, and the whole of the 
west was one scene of anarchy, confusion, 
and discord. No time was to be lost—the 
troops were to leave the island immediately ; 
andVarus, troubled and fearing for the fate of 
Britain (for not only were the Saxon piracies 
increasing, but the Picts and Scots had broken 
inon thé north), went with a heavy heart to 
break the sad news of his departure to Bon- 
duca. “Ah, why did I love ?” said she; 
‘why have I known what it is, only to feel 
the desolation of its being hopeless? You 
will go hence, and either you will fall by 
the sword of a cruel enemy, or you will 
forget Britain, and I shall never, never see 
ne again!” “ Bonduca,” said Varus, “ you 
bye a Roman, and you must not make him 
disgrace the Roman name. I go to defend 
z native land; at such a call, when was a 
man ever known to disobey? Yet, fear 
Rot,” added he, in a more subdued tone, and 
gently pressing her hand as he drew her 
towards him, “I shall never, never forget 
Britain, or thee; and no sooner will I have 
helped to repulse these barbarians that in- 
fest my country, and see Rome once more 
in safety, than I will return, my Bonduca, 
tomake thee wholly mine.” “ Alas!” cried 
she, “what shall I have to console me in 
thine absence? You have taught me a new 
ion—a feeling which till I knew you I 
never known; how desolate shall I be 
when thou art gone!” “Cheer up, cheer 
up,” said Varus—“ believe that it will not 
he for ever; but that when I shall return, 
hter days will yet gild the horizon both 
of Britain and of Rome. But is there no 
duty for thee? Hast thou not an aged 
?—cheer his declining years, and in- 
struct thy young brothers, by the example 
of the Romans, to be strong and brave in 
the defence of their country.” The weep- 
ing Bonduca could scarcely breathe out 
adieu ;” but with her father, and youthful 
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brothers, joined the melancholy multitude 

that followed with unavailing regrets the 

Roman troops to the shore, to bid a lasting 

farewell to those who had come as enemies, 

but who parted the cherished guardians of 

the now defenceless country. B. 
(To be continued.) 


THE FRIENDS OF INFANCY. 


How mourns the heart when pondering o’er 
Our infant days that long are fied, 

And grieves o’er joys that come no more, 
And childhood’s friends that long are dead ! 


The bosom warms if aught reraain 

Of childhood’s friends in after years, 
For memory welcomes oft again 

The days of childhood’s joys and tears, 


Departed pleasures memory weeps, 
And infancy’s no more return ; 

But the fond heart remembrance keeps 
That follows to our lonely bourne. 


Now coldly lie the hearts that beat 
In youth responsive to my own, 
And, sleeping in their last retreat, 
Leave me to mourn them here alone. 


I soon shall join the parting train, 
The world and all must have an end— 
E’en time will fade, no wreck remain 
Of who was foe or bosom friend ! F. J. 


RELIGION AND CLOCK-MAKING. 


However widely differing and entirely 
unconnected the above subjects may appear, 
yet if sought into they would seem to have 
some connexion. It was in monasteries 
that machines for the measurement of time 
were first invented; and to the labour of 
these monks horology stands much indebted. 
The earliest mention of any instrument by 
which the flight of time could be ap) 

ciated is in the book of a prophet.* e 
invention of clocks is generally ascribed:to 
a pope ;¢ but some give the honour to an 
archdeacon.t Who has not heard of the 
celebrated clock made by the Abbot of 
St. Albans? Who has not heard of the 
Fathers Schott, Kircher,§ Truchet,|| Alex- 
andre,** Vailly,tt &c.? Thiout, the au- 
thor of two volumes of horology,t}{ was 
Vicar of St. Cyr; Derham, the author of 
the “ Artificial Clockmaker,”§§ was a 


* The dial of Ahaz. Vid. Isaiah, xxxviii. 8. 

+ Gerbert, who was pope under the title of Sil- 
vester the Second, a.p. 996. 

+ Pacificus, Archdeacon of Verona, A.D, 8154 

§ Schott and Kircher, great mechanical 
they flourished in the sixteenth century. 

| A celebrated constructor of automata. Vid. 
Memoirs of Roy. Acad. des Sciences, 1729. 

** Author of Traité General des Horloges. 8vo, 
Paris, 1734. 
+t Inventor of the modern clepsydra. 
tt Traité d’Horlogerie, &c. Paris, 4to, 1741. 

§§ This little work has gone through 
English editions, and is also published in the 
French and German languages. 
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clergyman, as was also Barlow, the in- 
ventor of repeating clocks and watches, and 
Hautefeuille, the inventor of the spiral 
spring. Hooke, Mudge, &c., were the sons 
of clergymen. Berthoud, Droz, Vaucanson, 
Ozanam, Varignon, &c., were all educated 
with the intention of their following the 
clerical profession. The works of Pastor 
Hahn, the Rev. M. Wheeler, &c., are well 
known; as are also those of Samuel An- 
guilin, rector at Stockholm. This subject 
might be much further extended, the above 
being but a few recollections of a memory 
not the most retentive. ABBOTT. 
London. 





Spirit of Foreign Literature. 





DANGEROUS EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY. 


“Very well, Mr. Méquinon,” said my wife 
to me one day as she was leaving the apart- 
ment in which we had been sitting together. 
“ As you please, Mr. Méquinon,” added 
she, in a tone which shewed that she at 
least was not very well pleased. 

I was sure by her calling me Mr. Mé- 
quinon, that I had offended her, for at other 
times she invariably addressed me by the 
name of Henry. I had incurred her dis- 
pleasure by inviting one of my friends to 
dine with us, named Edward Raymond, for 
whom she professed to entertain a very 
great dislike. In order to be rid of the dis- 
agreeable task of receiving him, she had re- 
course to a host of excuses, and I, thinking 
that my dignity as a husband would be 
compromised if I yielded, told her in as 
peremptory a manner as I could assume, 
that 1 expected she would receive him with 
that degree of cordiality and respect to 
which, as a friend of mine, he was entitled. 
This put an end to further altercation be- 
tween us, and she, as has been before stated, 
quitted the room, leaving me to enjoy in 
tranquillity the triumph I had gained. Hor- 
tense and I at the period of our dispute re- 
specting Mr. Raymond, had been married 
nearly two years, during which time no- 
thing but the circumstance just alluded to 
had occurred to disturb the harmony that 
prevailed between us. I felt, therefore, 
considerable uneasiness on this occasion, 
and had I not fancied that it was a com- 
mencement of a series of operations, the 
object of which was the usurpation of that 
authority which of right belonged to me, I 
would have immediately succumbed. 

When Hortense left me, she went to her 
own chamber, and [ thinking that as soon 
as her temper had cooled down a little, she 
would see the propriety of acceding cheer- 
fully to my request, sat waiting in expecta- 
tion that she would return. Upwards of an 
hour, however, elapsed and she did not make 


her appearance, I began to think I hag 
been too hasty, and that I had treated Hor. 
tense unkindly. I then went to her cham- 
ber and found her in tears. When she saw 
me she said— 

“Oh! Henry!” This was better than 
“ Mr. Méquinon.” I drew her affectionately 
towards me, and after a little coaxing | 
succeeded in drying up her tears. 

In married life there is nothing like a 
little quarrel for reviving the affections; I 
would not, however, recommend it to be 
adopted on every occasion, for it is too 
dangerous an experiment to have recourse 
to too often. 

“ Well, dear Henry,” said Hortense, after 
we had sealed our mutual pardon with a 
kiss, “ you no longer require me to receive 
Mr. Raymond, do you?” 

This question startled me; I had been 
flattering myself that my remonstrance had 
produced a salutary impression. Not wish- 
ing just then to renew the contest, I replied 
that I did not desire anything which could 
give her offence ; but added, embracing her, 
“ Tell me, Hortense, what it is that has so 
prejudiced you against Mr. Raymond?” 

“ It is not prejudice,” said she. “Is he 
not constantly boasting of what he terms 
his good fortune amongst the ladies? And 
has he not asserted several times, in your 
own hearing, that there is no woman capable 
of resisting him? It is for these reasons 
that I do not like to receive him, and because 
Ihave no wish to become the heroine of 
any of those exploits which he is so fond of 
relating, and which I believe have no founda- 
tion anywhere but in his own imagina- 
tion.” 

“ But,” replied I, “ what am I to do? I 
have invited him to dine with us to-day, 
and I do not see how it is possible for us 
not to receive him, without subjecting our- 
selves to the censure of every one that has 
the slightest pretension to good breeding.” 

“Oh,” said she, “ that is easily managed. 
Write to him, and tell him that Iam indis- 
posed, and that you will be glad to dine 
with him in the evening, at the club-house. 

Thinking this plan as good as any other, 
I adopted it. When I had finished my 
letter, Hortense asked me at what hoar Iin- 
tended to return from the club. I told her 
that it would most likely be about nine, but 
that if I could I would return sooner. 

“Oh,” said she, “it was not for that I 
asked.” : 

“ What then?” demanded I, rather dis- 
appointed. : 

“Have you forgotten?” inquired she, 
“that you promised to call early to-morrow 
morning on my brother Richard, to go with 
him on a hunting excursion? Now,” con- 
tinued she, “I was thinking it would be 
better for you when you leave the club to 
go direct to my brother’s, and remain there 
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antil the hour of starting, instead of coming 
home, as it would save you the fatigue of 
travelling several miles.” 

This suggestion appeared to me so rea- 
sonable that I at once adopted it; yet, some- 
how or other, I could not help thinking that 
it looked very like as if she was glad to get 
rid of me. 

At the time appointed, Raymond and I 
met at the club-house. He was in high 
spirits, and was, as usual, dressed superbly. 
Indeed, the most of his time was spent in 
attending to his dress, for he was, from his 
limited intellect, incapable of following 
higher pursuits. He was, notwithstanding 
this, a great favourite of mine; I was fond 
of hearing him relate his amours, which, by 
means of a little drollery, he contrived to 
render very amusing, and he was equally 
well pleased with me, on account of the at- 
tention I paidhim. When dinner was over, 
we called for some very excellent claret, of 
which we partook freely. In the course of 
eonversation, I inquired if he ever intended 
to marry. 

“Marry!” replied he, quite surprised that 
I should ask him so absurd a question. “ Do 
you think that I am made of marrying ma- 
terial?” said he, surveying himself with an 
air of complacency; and without giving me 
time to reply, he continued—“ By the bye, 
I have not told you of my last conquest. 
The lady is the wife of a person with whom 
Iam intimately acquainted. He, poor fool, 
knows nothing of what is going on, and his 
wife, in order to remove all suspicion from 
me, pretends tohateme. Mr.—ha, ha!— 
a capital idea, is it not?—but what ails 
you, my friend, you look quite ill?” 

I was, indeed, ill! Ever since I had left 
Hortense, I had been thinking how strange 
it was that she should, so soon after our re- 
conciliation, propose for me to remain from 
home all night. This, coupled with the 
circumstances just related by Raymond, 
taised up in my mind a dreadful suspicion. 
Everything seemed to describe exactly the 
relations existing between us. He was my 
intimate friend, and my wife pretended to 
hate him. It was a striking coincidence : 
yet, nothing in the conduct of my wife 
warranted me in supposing that she was 

guilty of the slightest impropriety. Ray- 
mond called for more wine. and I, in order 
to banish the idea that had taken possession 
of me, drank of it to so great an excess, that 
1-became quite intoxicated, and fell fast 
asleep. When I awoke, I found that my 
friend had left me, and that it was quite 
dark. Finding that I had slept off the 
Stupor produced by the wine I had drunk, 
I arose and walked homeward. On arriving 
at a little distance from my dwelling, I per- 
ceived a light in my wife’s chamber, and 
Saw distinctly the shadows of two persons 
reflected on the window-curtains. One of 
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them was my wife’s, the other was that of a 
man, which I felt persuaded, judging from 
the stature and features, belonged to Ray- 


mond. I was, then, the poor fool he had 
spoken of; and it was for this that my wife 
desired me not to return home! I continued 
to look up at the window, and I knew by 
the shadows, that my wife was for a mo- 
ment locked in the embrace of some one. 
The shadows vanished. I was almost 
stifled with rage, but recovering a little, I 
prepared myself to take immediate ven- 
geance, and for this purpose I stationed 
myself by the side of the door. It was 
opened, and in an instant I rushed upon 
the person whom I imagined had disho- 
noured me, and almost strangled him. He 
strove to free himself from my gripe, but 
revenge had nerved my arm with almost 
supernatural strength. The girl who let 
him out, seeing what had happened, called 
loudly for assistance, and my wife came 
running out, with a light, crying—* Henry ! 
Henry !—Good Heaven, he is killing my 
brother !” 

At these words I relaxed my hold, and 
saw that it was indeed my wife’s brother, 
whom, had she been a minute longer, I 
would most certainly have strangled. 

When asked why I had acted in so 
strange a manner, I replied that I thought 
I had secured a robber who was about to 
decamp, after having plundered my house. 
This reply was deemed satisfactory ; I was, 
however, begged not to be quite so hasty 
another time. A short time after, I learned 
that Raymond had not been very successful 
in his last amour, for that the husband of 
the lady to whom he was paying his ad- 
dresses had, after giving him a sound 
horse-whipping, entered an action against 
him, and had recovered damages to a large 
amount, which so impoverished my friend, 
that he was obliged to earn in a foreign 
country a little of the wealth which he had 
so misused in his own. W. D. 





Literature. 





The American in Paris; or, Heath’s Pic- 
turesque Annual for 1843. 


To those who are desirous of initiating 
themselves into the manners and customs 
of the French—of becoming acquainted 
with the public places of the French me- 
tropolis, this volume will be found of utility. 
It is understood to be a translation from 
the text of Jules Janin, the celebrated 
feuilletonist. We should have been better 
pleased had the translator been more fitted 
for the task ; for that which spoils transla- 
tions, and renders them worthless, is appa- 
rent in almost every sentence—the intro- 
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duction of French idioms into English 
composition. 

The following paper, which is dedicated 
to the memory of the daughter of Louis 
Philippe, will be enough to shew our 
readers that the work, as an original, has 
merit ; as a translation, barely readable. 
To be a translator, especially of the French 
language, judgment, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of the language in which we 
write, and that from which we translate, 
are requisite. 


THE PRINCESS MARIE. 


“To you who are distracted from the 
business of the world, and who occupy 
yourselves exclusively with poetry and art, 
there is no occasion to describe the Princess 
Marie. In the high position in which 
Heaven had placed her, she remained the 
most simple, natural, and honest of artists. 
You only can tell all the worth of this 
young mind, so skilful in -understanding 
everything, all the genius concealed under 
a royal name, all the energy of that white 
hand, before which the proudest bowed, 
and which, more than once, even in the 
evening receptions, still bore the rude and 
glorious mark of the sculptor’s chisel. For 
you early learned to acknowledge, in this 
young girl, your rival, your equal, your 
superior. In this world of power which 
she inhabited, few knew all her value. She 
was never at ease, except in that other 
kingdom of the arts for which she was born. 
There she lived, there she reigned, there 
she was eloquent, there she could say, as 
she struck her foot, ‘ the ground on which 
I tread is my own.’ But when she re- 
membered that she inhabited the Tuilleries, 
that she was the daughter of the busiest 
king in Europe, that her brothers were 
princes of the blood, and that she herself 
must follow the trade of a princess, smile on 
all, accept as authorities these miserable 
nullities, listen to the vain talk of idle cour- 
tiers, hold out her hand to bewildered citi- 
zens in the Saloon of the Marshals, then 
her pure white forehead was dimmed by a 
slight cloud, then the look just now proudly 
turned towards the free sky, was sadly bent 
upon the ground, her eloquent thoughts 
were arrested, the smiling lip assumed an 
expression of involuntary contempt. The 
courtiers, or if you prefer it, those who are 
called courtiers, said that the Princess 
Marie was proud. Proud of what? alas! 
she had the noble pride of pre-occupied 
thoughts, the ambition of great minds. . . 
Her life was thus passed in the laborious 
and innocent contemplation of the fine arts. 
To the praise of the great talent which 
France has lost, it must be said, that no one 
in the country, not even the most illus- 
trious, has brought more intelligence and 
more perseverance to these rude studies of 


the fine arts, without which the greatest 
abilities are almost always thrown away, 
She had silently dared all the difficulties of 
her art, she had felt all its thorns one by 
one, she had plunged her hand, and that a 
firm one, into this earth, which must be 
thoroughly kneaded if you would do anythi 

with it. She did not even spare her sell. 
love some severe lessons, and when she had 
attained her place among the masters, she 
would take pleasure in relating how, more 
than once, she had sent anonymous works 
to the Exposition at the Louvre, and how 
the public had coldly passed before these 
first attempts, and not only the publie, who 
never flatter, but the courtiers, who always 
flatter. She would tell also the just severity 
of the criticisms upon her, for, unlike the 
greater part of her competitors, who inees- 
santly attack criticism, the Princess Marie 
paid deference to it, saying that truth was 
not so painful to hear as might be supposed, 
And with how much enjoyment would she 
repeat, that at one of these Expositions, to 
which she had sent an anonymous painting 
much valued by her, when she passed be- 
fore the despised work, and stopped com- 
placently to look at it, a flatterer, who ac- 
companied her, said, ‘ Ah, princess, you 
who understand such matters, how can 
you stop before such baboons?” It was by 
degrees, then, without any other protection 
than her talent, any other recommendation 
than her genius, that she reached that 
popularity which is the sweetest of all re- 
wards ; she acquired renown as it ought to 
be acquired, by her works, and without any 
extraneous recommendation. By her ad- 
vanced mind, by her somewhat German 
taste, by the poetical initials which so cha- 
racterized her life, the Princess Marie was 
a disciple of that young school which formed 
part of the school of David. She had early 
learned that the pitiful imitation which at- 
taches itself to costume and armour, was & 
miserable thing, quite unworthy of any 
real talent ; she understood all the compass 
of those great names, Michael Angelo and 
Dante; for in her imagination she never 
separated the poet from the artist, thought 
from form, or the inspirator from the in- 
spiration. She was devoted to all that was 
young and new; she preferred inspiration, 
and even wandering inspiration to anything 
formal; every new attempt was sure to 
please her ; she was the first to examine it, 
and by no means the last to praise it... 
Thus this beautiful, noble mind, now im- 
mortalized, had made herself an animated, 
energetic, and benevolent mediator be- 
tween the throne and the young poetical 
school; she taught her father the names of 
the new comers into the arena; she accus- 
tomed his rebellious ear to new verses, new 
prose, the modern drama; she shewed, 
with the proofs in her hands, that ‘he 
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France, which has produced Lamartine, 
and Eugene Delacroix, M. de Lammennais, 
yes, M. de Lammennais himself, and 
Madame George Sand (for she even spoke 
to the King of Madame Sand) was not 
without honour, as respects literature and 
the arts. And you will imagine that the 
father, proud of his daughter and his king- 
dom, would easily suffer himself to be con- 
vinced by the former in favour of the latter. 
Nevertheless, who but the Princess Marie 
would have dared thus to sustain the poetry, 
the literature, and the fine arts of this cen- 
tury, compared with the French eighteenth 
century, so dear on so many accounts to 
the men of 1789? Of this valuable encou- 
ragement, given from so great a height to 
the cotemporary school, by the Princess 
Marie, I shall give but one instance, which 
is, however, exceedingly honourable and 
touching. You- are doubtless acquainted 
with the books of Edgar Quinet, that Ger- 
man who, without exactly knowing how, writes 
some of the most beautiful language of the 
time. This man is a young, enthusiastic 
dreamer: full of passion, without aim, and 
ill-regulated enthusiasm, he walks alone in 
the narrow path he has marked out for him- 
self, between Herder and Klopstock; at 
ertain periods of his life he appears with a 
poem in his hand; then he retires, to return 
after a long interval. One day he hap- 
pened to be at the Chateau des Tuilleries ; 
he had come to visit one of the Queen’s 
maids of honour, and was on this occasion 
more than usually melancholy. He had 
just produced a philosophical epopee, that 
strange poem of Prometheus, enlarged and 
developed in such a way as to form the 
history of humanity, for in these days hu- 
manity does not need histories, from Pro- 
metheus to the fall of an angel. Suddenly, as 
Edgar Quinet was telling the maid of honour 
his agonies and his martyrdom, saying that 
he, also, had a vulture at his heart, the 
poetical vulture, more furious and more in- 
exorable than the other, a young person 
entered, so simple, so fair, so candid, so 
naturally elegant, that our poet ought im- 
mediately to have recognised her. But we 
must pardon M. Edgar Quinet : he was so 
absorbed in his grief, that he could see 
nothing. However, the new comer, took 
pity on his sufferings, and began to talk to 
the poet of his new book, with much ele- 
gance and feeling, and told him—what is 
always said of poems which do not succeed, 
bat which she nevertheless believed,—that 
it was an excellent work — perhaps the 
best the author had ever written—and she 
even knew by heart several of the rustic 
verses, extemporised as bards extemporised 





before the mead. Imagine the delight of our 
poet at hearing her thus speak! She seemed 
like an apparition in white from the other 
side of the Rhine. 


Seeing that her conver- 
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‘sation pleased him, she suffered the healing 


balm to fall, drop by drop, upon the 
wounded heart. By degrees she proceeded, 
and she was quite right, from the poem 
in verse to the poem in prose; she passed 
from Prometheus to the touching legend 
of Ahasuerus, that master-piece of poetical 
legends. ‘Stay,’ said she to Quinet, ‘follow 
me, and you will see whether I love this 
poem.’ Immediately the two ladies arose, 
and the poet followed them, with the same 
melancholy respect as though he had been 
following the white lady of Avenal ; and thus 
they entered the Gothic Atelier, filled with in- 
complete drawings and unfinished sketches. 
The Bible, Homer, and Dante, were her 
only companions in this cell. And ima- 
gine the joy of the poet, when four ad- 
mirable bas-reliefs, taken from his poem, 
were pointed out to him! Yes, his heroes 
themselves, in the very attitude, and ex- 
hibiting the very passions which his poetry 
had given them! * * To describe to you 
all the delight of the poet, when he saw his 
ideas thus understood, thus reproduced ; to 
tell you all his emotions when he saw, one 
after the other, his dreams pass thus before 
him, in their natural and mystic attitudes, 
would be quite impossible. And then, what 
happiness to trace his own poems, to touch, 
with the finger and the look, the wandering 
works of his imagination ; to see them thus 
clothed in the mantle spun for them with the 
gold and silken thread of imagination! To 
say to himself, ‘ There they are walking and 
to see them, in fact, acting and thinking, was 
delightful : such was the admiration of the 
poet. But what were his feelings when the 
young artist said to him, with her sweet, vi- 
brating voice, ‘ This is your work, take it with 
you ;’ and when he could read, at the bottom 
of these exquisite bas-reliefs, the royal name, 
Marie @ Orléans : in point of royal rewards 
I do not think there is greater than this to 
be found in the history of arts. We have 
heard of a great prince, who held the 
ladder for Albert Durer; of a powerful 
monarch, who picked up the pencils of 
Titian: we know that the sister of a King of 
France kissed the lips of Alain Chartier 
while he slept,—but this great surprise 
given to a poet, the reproduction of his 
poem, this unhoped-for and consolato 
gift, the infinite grace of the young gir 
the Princess, the great artist,—this is cer- 
tainly a thing which cannot be too much 
admired. If you remember at what age 
the Princess Marie died, if you recollect 
that she shared all the agonies and all the 
anxieties of this new theme so cruelly tried, 
you will be confounded with the number 
and the variety of her labours. After 
having drawn for some time under the di- 
rection of a skilful master, whom she had 
herself chosen, she began to paint; to her 
the French are indebted for several of the 
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beautiful church windowsexecuted at Sévres, 
and amongst others the windows of the 
chapel at Fontainbleau, which you would 
suppose to have heen stolen from some 
Italian dome in the sixteenth century. But 
her greatest love was for sculpture; she 
had divined all its secrets, she modelled with 
unequal firmness; under her fingers the 
obedient clay took every form. She under- 
stood thoroughly the science of details, and 
knew exactly how the Queen and her page 
were dressed, how the knight and the squire 
were armed. In compliance with her will 
the clay thus modelled became armour or 
velvet, sword or lace. The first attempt in 
this style was the statue of Joan of Are 
on horseback. .. She adopted Joan of Arc, 
then, as her hero, when she played as a 
young child upon the green turf of that 
chateau d’Eu, which has received her mortal 
remains; she might have seen, among the 
portraits of her family, Joan of Arc herself, 
shut up for a moment in the chateau d’Eu, 
when the English took her to the city of 
Rouen, where they burnt her. She early 
learned this fatal and glorious history, and 
acquired a strong love for the young he- 
roine, whose misfortunes equalled her cou- 
rage. Thus, when the King her father 
undertook to raise from its ruins the palace 
of Versailles, which had been the tomb of a 
monarchy, after having been its most illus- 
trious theatre, the Princess Marie wished to 
assist. In these galleries, consecrated to 
French virtue, she has chosen her place and 
her heroine. This statue of Joan of Arc 
has already made the tour of the world... 
But she is dead! far from her beloved 
country, far from her father, her mother, 
her brothers and her sisters. Pisa will long 
remember the great artist who died within 
her walls; the old dome will recall that 
pale and beautiful creature, kneeling on the 
cold marble; the leaning tower will weep 
over her; the Campo Santo, motionless, 
will be moved with pity; all the centuries 
interred there will be melted at this sad loss. 
And, doubtless, if France had not claimed 
the illustrious body, the Countess Beatrice 
would have risen from the borrowed urn 
which she had occupied for three centuries, 
to make room for the grand-daughter of 
Andrew of Pisa, of Michael Angelo, and of 
Orcagna.” 


Domestic Residence in Switzerland. By 
Mrs. Strutt. 


Tue authoress of this agreeable publication 
presents much information and pleasing 
anecdote to her readers—information—the 
recueillements of a three years’ residence 
in Switzerland—which is written with taste 
and tact. The perusal of the work will at once 
convince the reader that Mrs. Strutt is not 


only a lady of literary attainments, but that 
she possesses that which adds to the value of 
the work, and will ultimately render it po- 
pular—an inquiring mind. Her delineation 
of Swiss character evinces judiciousness ; 
and her descriptions of the localities of that 
mountainous country are instructive and 
entertaining. A passage or two will suffice 
to enlist the good opinion of our readers ;-— 


“SWISS HAY-GATHERERS. 


“ So completely pastoral is this district, 
(Canton de Vaud,) that there is not a plough 
to be found in it, and all the corn it pro- 
duces would not supply the inhabitants with 
a single week’s consumption. Their gardens 
and orchards are left to run wild; yet will 
they gather with their own hands every 
blade of grass that grows in the hedges or 
other places that cannot be got at by the 
scythe. It is scarcely possible to give an 
idea of the exceeding importance attached 
to the hay-harvests in these pastoral com- 
munes: even those spots which are in- 
accessible to the goats are gained by the 
poorer people, who risk their lives by cling- 
ing to the sides of the precipices, with iron 
crampons attached to their feet, to give 
them more firmness in their hold. They 
generally have half of what they thus gather 
for their pains ; they bring it all down the 
steep and dangerous descents on their backs 
in bundles of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred pounds weight, except in some 
cases where they tie them up and roll them 
down the side of the mountain into the val- 
ley. Sometimes the crampons of these poor 
people break; in that case their falls are 
usually fatal: and under the most favourable 
circumstances there can scarcely be any- 
thing more laborious and wretched than 
their exertions. As long as the time for 
them lasts, they generally sleep in the open 
air or in the cavities of the rocks, and their 
food consists almost entirely of cheese. 
One of these poor men remaining to finish 
his self-allotted task, having sent his child- 
ren home early on account of a dangerous 
pass, and not returning himself at the time 
he was expected, was found the next day 
dead of fatigue and exhaustion ; his hands 
folded meekly on his breast, as if his last 
thoughts had been resignation and prayer. 

“It is certainly in this district that we see 
the genuine Swiss pastoral character ; and 
the scenes that surround them are not only 
of exquisite wild beauty, but have also the 
great advantage of being free from the 
crowd of strangers that in all places of 
known resort continually interrupt the feel- 
ings which the grandeur and solitude of 
nature call forth.” 


“ THE HOMELESS. 


“ Grave offences against moral order are 
very rare, and are always visited, when they 
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do occur, with the severest condemnation ; 
fs of which may be seen extended from 
tion to generation in the unfortunate 
class, consisting of three or four hundred 
families, called ‘ Heimachlosen,’ or ‘ The 
Homeless ;’ the descendants of those who 
have forfeited their civil rights in their re- 
spective cantons by crimes and misde- 
meanors, among which change of religion 
and illegal marriages are reckoned, or of 
foreigners who have settled in the country 
without paying for their citizenship. These 
outcasts have no claim upon public charity, 
and excite no compassion. They wander 
about from one place to another as vagrants 
and mendicants under the guise of pedlers 
and other small traffickers, and violating 
the laws at every opportunity, as is generally 
the case with those who are deprived of 
their protection. Of late years, however, 
the state of these forlorn people has been 
taken into consideration by the Federal 
Diet ; and several of the more humane part 
of the community have made the proposition 
that they shall be divided among the diffe- 
rent cantons, and restored to society.” 


“ A REFLECTION IN A LAKE. 


“ We turned to look towards the Valais ; 
and never shall I forget the glorious sight 
of the reflections in the lake. At first 
glance they appeared like gigantic palaces 
of ivory, with walls and ramparts of gold, a 
tale of enchantment, the creation of a wi- 
zard; but surveyed more steadily, in their 
immovable solidity, they displayed so exact 
a fac-simile of the realities from which they 
drew their temporary existence, that the 
Dent de Jaman, the Naye, the Tours d’Ai 
et de Mayen, the Dent du Midi, the Dent 
de Morcles, and all the magnificent pano- 
rama zround, every distant mountain, every 
peak, summit, ravine, and winding course, 
might be traced in them as in a map; pro- 
ducing a marvellous feeling of double ex- 
istence, a solemn figure of the spiritual and 
material world, so closely joined, though in 
unton invisible, which will one day be made 
as evident to our perception as was this 
admirable effect of appearance from reality. 
The brightness, the solidity, the depth, the 
accuracy, of this scene, stretching all around 
the bay of the lake as far as eye could dis- 
cern, is not to be described; for what 
description could awaken the devotional 
feelings of reverence for the adorable 
Creator of things visible and invisible, ma- 
terial and immaterial, which the contempla- 
tion of it excited in our hearts! Words- 
worth could have done it justice, perhaps, 
in his verse—so pure, so holy, so full of 
thoughts that 

* often lie too deep for tears.’ 


And then ever and anon, whilst we gazed 
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on the still creation, we heard a sound dis- 
tant and deep, which we liked to imagine 
might be the fall of avalanches among some 
of those very mountains of Savoy which 
were now reflected at our feet, though at a 
distance of forty miles,” 

he pages are intersected with various 
poetical morceaux, which reflect credit on 
the fair authoress. We cordially recom- 
mend the work to our readers, as every 
desirable information is given respecting 
the Swiss and Switzerland. 





HMiscellancous. 


IRISH BEGGARS. 


“ SounArrer les bonnes fetes,” was thought 
provincial and old fashioned, even in the 
time of Louis the Fourteenth—in Ireland 
the custom is as fresh as ever. ‘“ Man 
happy Christmas’s, Easters, and Patrick’s 
days,” is the wish of the lower orders, and 
gmt of the mendicity of Dublin. 
e Irish beggars are perpetual calendars 
of days appointed by the church to be kept 
holy. The resources of their eloquence are 
indeed infinite, and their keen sense of 
the influence of pathos and humour on the 
feelings (beyond the power of words or 
even of facts to express), is among the 
many proofs of the shrewdness and innate 
perception of the people, even in the very 
lowest state of human degradation; for 
what, in the scale of human wretchedness 
and prostration, is so low as the Irish beg- 
gar? A book might be written on the men- 
dicity of Dublin ; which, like the history of 
the country, would be at once tragical and 
farcical. The prevalence of a religion, 
which makes charity (uncalculated cha- 
rity, the most mistaken and frequently the 
most selfish virtue) a leading dogma, com- 
bines, with the poverty of the people, to 
render beggary an order, almost as much 
tolerated and respected in Ireland as in 
India. Every quarter and every street of 
the capital had, some twenty years back, 
its established and privileged female beg- 
gar, who, known to the great, and main- 
tained by their servants (for services given), 
was permitted to exercise the immunity of 
the court fools of old, and to address their 
superiors, on the occasions of their ingress 
and egress, with a sort of servile familiarity, 
often seasoned by humour or tinctured by 
sarcasm. Generally half mad, and always 
more than half drunk, their folly or their 
inebriety was deemed an excuse for their 
impertinence. Lady M—n—rs, descending 
the steps of her house to get into her car- 
riage, was addressed by a well-known beg- 
gar of her neighbourhood, in the usual tone 
of supplication. “ Go away,” said her lady- 
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ship, “I will give you nothing.” “Oh, 
then, long life to your ladyship; and it’s 
often you gave us that, God bless you!” was 
the reply, in the same tone of imploring 
misery as the charity was asked. 

The beggar who frequents Kildare street, 
loitering about the portico of its club-house, 
at two or three in the morning, observed 
the Rev. Mr. —— reel forth, and, before 
she could lend him her assistance, find his 
level in the kennel. In that state herself in 
which “ ladies wish to be who love their 
glass,” and unable to extricate the reverend 
gentleman, who— 


* All inspired, lay beside a sink, . 
And to mere mortals seem’d a priest in drink,” 


she sat herself in the mud beside him, and 
began to keen over him thus: “ Jemmy——, 
Jemmy ; there you lie, mach’ree, this 
blessed morning, in the gutter, an honour to 
your cloth and calling ; and where are yez 
all now, that has’nt left the likes of yez be- 
hind, only the reverend Jemmy in the gutter 
here? God be wid yez, Denis Bowes, and 
Charley Ormesby, and rest your souls ; for 
its little the likes of you, now, we'll see 
again.” Thus sung the modern Bragela— 
“The mighty are dispersed at Temora; 
there is none in Cormac’s hall. Bragela 
will not hope for your return. She has the 
arms of him who is no more.” 

This sort of apostrophe to old friendships 
or connexions is a very common art in the 
eloquence of Irish mendicity; to awaken 
your feelings, to seize on your imagination 
by a sudden reference to some friend, once 
the daily visitant of your house, or known 
partisan of your opinions, is a mode of in- 
fluence frequently resorted to. It was so 
the other day, in my own instance, and by 
the very Bragela of the reverend Jemmy. 
“ Ye have nothing for me the day, my lady. 
Well, sure you’ wont be so, plaze God; 
and God be with poor Counsellor B* 
He took the could (cold) out of my heart, 
and give me charity on the steps of this 
very door; and its little the likes of him 
will ever darken your} threshold, lady dear, 
again, any how, rest his sowl. Well, suc- 
cess to Hamilton Rowan, and Counsellor 
Shiel! Shure there’s life in a muscle, and 








* The deceased friend here alluded to partook 
largely of the wit and intellect of a family, to 
whose members, male and female, it is the fashion 
in Ireland to apply, ‘‘?esprit de Mortimar,” asa 
distinction. It is saying nothing, to say of Mr. 
B——, that he was one of the few surviving con- 
servators of the peculiar wit, humour, and national 
information which once distinguished ‘“ the order 
of gentlemen’’ in Ireland. I not only lost in him, 
“*mon meilleur causeur,” as Madame de Villette 
said, on losing her friend Champfort, but one to 
whose judgment on all that was characteristically 
Irish I could always refer with confidencé, and by 
—_ approbation I always felt flattered and as- 
sured. 
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luck before us yet! Hurrah for ould Ire- 
land!” Old friends gone for ever; with Shiel 
and Hamilton Rowan, and ould Ireland, 
These were well worth the trifle they ex- 
torted ; and thus invoked,: patriotism gave 
ere charity began.—Lady Morgan. 


POSTMEN, TOWN AND SUBURBAN, 


XENOPHON has preserved a plausible argu- 
ment of Socrates in support of the vulgar 
belief of his day that the future might be 
learned from omens—sneezes, the flight of 
birds, &c. There is something very pretty 
in the way in which the old sage adverts to 
the ignorance of the birds respecting the 
good or bad fortune they became, in the 
hands of a superior being, the means of 
heralding. Postmen much resemble birds 
in this respect. They, in their daily cir- 
cuits, are the messengers of good or evil to 
thousands, yet know nothing of the contents 
of the pregnant missives they carry. The 
ignorance of Athenian birds and London 
postmen is their bliss: how sympathizing 
and anxious they would become if they 
knew the nature and consequences of the 
tidings they were bringing ! 

In this innocence of intention they re- 
semble children: it never occurs to the 
playful boy that he must one day become 
an earnest and responsible being—that his 
simple presence is the prophecy of a future 
man, carrying in his breast his own fate and 
the fate of others. And the postman’s life, 
(to let drop the birds of omen, all dead and 
buried long ago, with him who drank the 
hemlock,) at least in town, has much of the 
child’s about it. If in the morning your 
walk is towards the city, you meet them 
packed in vans, which are to deposit each 
at the starting-point of his daily round. 
They go forth to their work laughing and 
lighthearted as children in a wagon to the 
hay-field. And their weariness at night is 
not unlike the fatigue of childhood—sheer 
physical exhaustion, the working of the 
mind has had no share in producing it. 
Two sets of vans do we encounter in this 
great city, both the property of her ma- 
jesty—both known to be such ei the royal 
arms emblazoned upon them. The one is 
sacred to the uses of the gay scarlet-and 
gold-liveried postmen, the other to the more 
sombre candidates for the hulks. Alas! that 
even as bull’s-eyes and lollipops tempt 
young prides of their mothers’ hearts to 
sin, so the money which people will put 
into letters, exposing postmen to tempta- 
tion, frequently makes one or other of them 
exchange his own airy van for the close 
tumbril of the police ! 

These are the town postmen. The sub- 
urban postman is quite a different—a more 
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intellectual creature ; and if in consequence 
he has more cares, as all must have who 
share the inheritance of the tree of know- 
ledge, so he has higher and keener pleasures 
than his town compeers. The suburban 

tman—formerly on the threepenny esta- 
blishment, now, we believe, incorporated 
into the “ general” service—still retains his 
old uniform: he belongs to “the Blues.” 
His colour is fresh, for he has to take long 
walks through green lanes, or what once 
were green lanes and still are not streets. 
He resides in some central part of his beat, 
and, except of a holyday, rarely ventures 
nearer town than the place of call where all 
his brother postmen of the same district 
meet to deliver up the letters posted, and 
to receive those which they are to distri- 
bate. The suburban postman is in general 
married: on a fine day he may be seen 
leading his little son or daughter along 
with him as he goes his rounds. If not 
married, he is an aspirant tothe holy state 
of matrimony ; and the lady of his affec- 
tions may sometimes be seen accompanying 
him in the more rural and secluded parts of 
his beat—saving time, making love and 
transacting business at the same moment. 
The suburban postman is in a manner con- 
nected with literature ; for about Christmas 
he supplies the families whose letters he 
delivers with their almanacks. The con- 
nexion is slight, but, cooperating with his 
rural haunts, it lends a dignity, a dash of 
sentiment to his air, which is never seen 
about the town postman. Last summer, on 
asmooth firm pathway between embowering 
hedges, we sometimes encountered a sub- 
urban postman—one of those scholar-like 
figures, slender and with more height than 
they can carry easily—short-sighted, or at 
least wearing glasses; and, ever as he 
paced along, a fair girl was by his side, into 
whose ears his speech was voluble. If that 
postman was not a contributor to the An- 
nuals, we know nothing of the signs ex- 
ternal of a poet.— Spectator. 


A RAMBLE IN BRAZIL. 


Our ship lay at anchor in the bay of St. 
Catherine, Brazil, and I landed one morn- 
ing with the intention of shooting and bo- 
tanizing. I took the road that leads to the 
pretty village of St. Michael, leisurely ad- 
mired the vigorous nature < - pe 
passed a cottage where they offered feather- 
Alowers for - and met the ferocious Bra- 
silian, who drew his broad-brimmed straw 
hat over his eyes, and greeted me with a 
scowl. Weary and breathless, I sat down 
upon a point of rock at the entrance of a 
slontation of coffee trees. It was a lovely 

ape; a calm and delightful day. I 
fell naturally into a reverie, and was 
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awakened by the sound ofa guitar. “ Con- 
founded guitar!” exclaimed I, as I sprang 
up and seized my fowling-piece, and aimed 
at a toucau, which kad had the bad taste to 
perch upon a tree just before me. The 
report was such as to produce me a double 
pleasure, at once to procure that splendid 
plumage for my collection, and to drown 
the trumpery tones of the Portuguese man- 
doline. But, by degrees, those notes, at 
first so ungraceful, b har ious, 
and came to mine ear in the form of a 
sweet, melancholy, and familiar air, an air 
which was well known to me in other days, 
and in another clime, and which now sent 
a strange thrill into my heart. Oh! it was 
a lay of mine own fatherland then fell upon 
my ear—a soft and silvery voice—the voice 
of woman— 





** Once more my happy, native land, 
Mine eyes shall gaze on thee !” 


Oh! it is impossible to tell what I felt at 
thus suddenly hearing these old and po- 
pular words at a distance of a thousand 
leagues from home. I absolutely trembled 
with strong emotion, and I felt for the mo- 
ment that I could not be a wanderer in far 
and fair Brazil. The song was continued, 
and other voices joined in the refrain; and 
then I heard a loud burst of joyous laughter. 
Animated by the desire of seeing the 
exiled fellow-country woman who sang thus 
sweetly, and hoping to join her in singing 
that old familiar lay, I rushed into the 
plantation from which the sounds appeared 
to proceed. I soon saw the walls of a small 
house, and the sight caused me to quicken 
my pace. Some one approached to meet 
me, and I became well nigh breathless ; no 
doubt it was she, the sweet singer, who had 
come out to receive her wandering fellow- 
countryman. Onward and onward I rushed, 
and, at length, turning round into a little 
alley, I ran against—a negress. 

The slave bowed, and I, not knowing 
how to account for my uninvited presence, 
asked her to give me a light for my cigar. 

“ With pleasure, sir,” said she, in excel- 
lent Euglish ; and she immediately brought 
me a light. 

“ Were you singing just now?” I in- 
quired. 

“ No, sir,” she replied, “the ladies were 
singing.” 

“ What ladies ?” 

“ My mistresses, who live here. Per- 
haps you wili walk in?” 

And I walked in, and a young man came 
and shook hands with me and bade me 
welcome, and then led me into a neat and 
elegant room, where four young ladies were 
seated with their mother. 

* * 


* * 


One day, just at the moment when the 
negress had finished opening oysters, when 
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the smoke of a dish of camrones curled up 
to the ceiling, when a basket full of golden 
bananas stood before me, as limpid water 
filtered through the pines of an akarazer, 
and a cake of manioc flour steamed fresh 
from the oven ; one day, in fact, as we were 
sitting down to dinner, I had the impudence 
to pretend, that even in so pretty a retreat 
it was possible to “die of hunger!” The 
eldest of the young ladies instantly sprang 
upon the terrace, and scarcely was her voice 
heard, when she was surrounded by nume- 
rous fowls. 

“ You see, Monsieur,” said she, as she 
pointed to the woods, “ yonder is our poul- 
try-yard; our bread is prepared from the 
bananas of that avenue; the rocks of the 
coast are our oyster-bed ; the heaving bay 
our fish pond; and the spring never fails to 
furnish us with cool and limpid water. 
Do you not think that we may contrive to 
live in such a desert until the captain of 
the schooner which you see at anchor be- 
low there, off the village of San Miguel, 
shall please to take us to Rio de Janeiro? 
Ah! Heaven send that in the city we do 
not but too often regret this cottage and this 
solitude!” How lovely she was as she 
thus spake! How sad the prospect to me! 

In fact, I one evening perceived the 
schooner anchored off the Praya Grande ; 
the flag was floating on the topmast, and it 
was then that the beating of my heart 
taught me that she whom I loved was de- 
parting, while I, on the next day, was to 
sail for the Pacific. Six of our sailors 
came ashore, and I sprang into their boat 
and desired them to row me to the schooner. 
I reached her just as her anchor was apeak, 
and the breeze already swelling out her 
sails, We murmured our sad farewell in 
low and broken tones; so low; so broken! 
My boatmen rowed me back to shore, 
while the schooner dashed out upon the 
open sea, the young girls and their mother 
waving their kerchiefs in token of adieu as 
long as they could distinguish us. 


I had loved and I had not dared to say 
so! I had not had the courage to abandon 
my ship to follow my beloved to Rio. I 
visited the terrace where beauty and mirth 
had so often made me forget my country. 
The silence of death now: reigned there; 
not a ray of light shone from that deserted 
cottage. = i - 

Again fairly at sea; and again I made 
an inventory of my souvenirs of the Bay of 
St. Catherine. My herbal and insect boxes 


were empty, but my Flora was rich in 
flowers—fiowers which I had not culled, 
for they were composed of feathers. No- 
thing could be more brilliant than their 
petals, or more graceful than their chalices, 
formed of the glowing spoils of tropical 
birds. 


The women of Brazil pass their 


time in making crowns and bouquets of this 
sort, which they sell to travellers. All 
these flowers which I had bought, I had 
speedily abandoned to the ladies of Chili 
and New Zealand. But one flower re- 
mains to me, which, if you will permit me, 
I will call a white dianthus ; it is a perfect 
work of nature, which I gathered during 
my visit to Rio de Janeiro, siz months after- 
wards, I wear itin my bosom; it is m 
life, my hope, my joy! and you will not, I 
fancy, be long in recognising, under this de- 
signation, the fair girl of the cottage in 
Brazil.—Court Journal. 


HISTORY: OF THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH. 


Tue Knights Templars established them- 
selves in England early in the reign of 
Stephen, in a residence occupying the 
space now included between Holborn on 
the north, the line of the city liberties on 
the east, Chancery Lane on the west, and 
Cursitor Street on the south. In the year 
1185 they built a new church and residence 
at the west end of Fleet Street, then called 
New Street, and now the site of the present 
buildings, and for some centuries afterwards 
denominated the New Temple, in which 
“ The studious lawyers have their bowers.” 
In the year 1308, the Templars in England, 
and in other parts of Christendom, were 
seized and committed to prison, and the 
Temple, here their chief domain, with their 
other possessions escheated to the Crown. 
From the Crown the Temple passed by grant, 
in the year 1313, to the Earl of Pembroke; 
but the Earl of Lancaster claiming it as im- 
mediate lord of the fee, and as part of his 
honour of Leicester, it was given up to him 
by the Earl of Pembroke, at the sovereign’s 
request. On the attainder of the Ear! of 
Lancaster, the New Temple was reconveyed 
by the king to the Earl of Pembroke, who 
had been chiefly instrumental in the deca- 
pitation of his rival, and for which he is re- 
ported to have been shortly afterwards 
murdered at Paris. The first parliament 
of Edward the Third declared that the es- 
tates of the Earl of Pembroke were for- 
feited, on account of the active and treason- 
able part he had taken in the disturbances 
of the late reign, and the Temple again be- 
came the property of the Crown, from which 
it was separated, by grant, to the younger 
Despenser. At a council holden in the 
year 1324, it having been decreed that all the 
possessions of the Templars shouid be given 
to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
King Edward the Third, upon the attainder 
of Despenser, granted the Temple to them, 
and they demised it to the students of the 
law at the rent of 102. perannum. Mr. Ad- 
dison, however, on the authority of a MS. 
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account of the Temple, formerly in the pos- 
session of Lord Somers, states, that the 
students and professors of the Common 
Law made interest with the Earl of Lancas- 
ter for a lodging in the Temple, and first 
gained a footing therein as lessees. The 
permanent settlement of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, the grand tribunal for disputes 
of property, in one certain place at West- 
minster, brought together the professors of 
the Municipal Law, who had been previously 
dispersed about the kingdom, the practice 
ofthe Municipal Law became confined to 
laymen, the episcopal constitutions having 
forbade clerks and priests to practise as ad- 
vocates in the Common Law Courts, unless 
in defence of their own property, or that 
of the poor and destitute. Being excluded 
from the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, they established a University of 
their own, for the study of the laws of the 
land, where exercises were performed, lec- 
tures delivered, and degrees conferred, as 
at other universities. The Crown, says Sir 
William Blackstone, seems to have taken 
under its protection this infant seminary of 
Common Law ; and the more effectually to 
foster and cherish it, King Henry the 
Third, in the nineteenth year of his reign, 
issued an order, directed to the mayor and 
sheriffs of London, commanding that no re- 
gent of any law school within that city, 
should, for the future, teach law therein. 
The Temple (taking nearly Sir John For- 
tescue’s words), situated in the suburbs of 
the city, away from its noise and bustle, and 
a reasonable distance from the Court at 
Westminster, with a ready and easy access 
thereto by water, was undoubtedly a desir- 
able retreat for this legal Society, and mea- 
sures seem to have been promptly taken to 
secure its possession. The name of the old 
military monks descended upon the lessees 
of their conventual tenements, and the law- 
yers became templars ; continuing to rent 
the premises under the Knights Hospitallers, 
until Henry the Eighth disbanded the lat- 
ter, at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
Since then, the Templars have rented their 
estate of the Crown.— Atheneum. 





The Gatherer. 


Michael Kelly and the Income Tax.—The 
following dialogue took place between Kelly 
and the Commissioners of Pitt’s Income 
Tax, and is given in his Reminiscences, 
“Sir,” said I, “ I am free to confess that I 
have erred in my return; but vanity was 
the cause, and vanity is the badge of all 
my tribe. I have returned myself as 
having 500/. per annum, when, in fact, I 
have not 500 pence of certain income.” 





“Pray, Sir,” said the Commissioner, “are 
you not stage manager of the Opera House ?” 
“Yes, Sin said I; “but there is not even 
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a nominal salary attached to that office; I 
perform its duties to gratify my love of 
music.” ‘ Well, but, Mr. Kelly,” continued 
my examiner, “you teach?” “Ido, Sir,” 
answered I: “but I have no pupils.” “I 
think,” observed another gentleman, who 
had not spoken before, “that you are an 
oratorio and concert singer?” ‘ You are 
quite right,” said I to my antagonist, “ but 
I have no engagement.” ‘ Well, but at all 
events,” observed my first inquisitor, “ You 
have avery good salary at Drury Lane?” 
“ A very good one, indeed, Sir,” answered 
I; “but then, it is never paid.” “ But you 
have always a fine benefit, Sir,” said the 
other, who seemed to know something of 
theatricals, “ Always, Sir,” was my reply ; 
“but the expenses attending it are very 
great, and whatever profit remains after 
defraying them is mortgaged to liquidate 
debts incurred by building my saloon. The 
fact is, Sir, I am at present very like St. 
George’s Hospital, supported by voluntary 
contributions, and have even less certain 
income than I felt sufficiently vain to re- 
turn.” 


The Cropping System in France.—Ac- 
cording to the Parisian journals, it appears 
that the wholesale dealers in human hair 
have had a most successful harvest this 
year, not less than 200,000lbs. weight 
having been procured. Brittany is the 
province of France in which the traffic is 
mostly carried on ; and all the fairs are re- 
gularly attended by purchasers, both male 
and female. The Breton peasants have 
particularly fine hair, and generally in great 
abundance. Their beautiful tresses they 
are perfectly willing to sell; and it is no 
uncommon sight to see several girls sheared 
one after the other like sheep, and man 
others standing ready for the shears, wit 
their caps in their hands, and their long 
hair combed out and hanging down to their 
waists. Every successive crop of hair is 
tied up into a wisp by itself, and thrown 
into a large basket, placed by the side of 
the operator. The highest value given by 
these abominable hair-merchants for a fine 
crop of hair is twenty sous! but the more 
frequent consideration is a gaudy, but 
trumpery cotton handkerchief, worth about 
sixteen sous! The profit thus netted by 
these hairmongers must be enormous. 


Notions of “ Happiness.”—A gentleman 
walking through Knightsbridge, on Satur- 
day, overheard the following conversation 
between a man and a woman, who appeared 
as if just come from some pleasure trip into 
the country :—Woman—*“ Blow me, Bill, 
how tired I do feel. I’m as miserable, too, 
as a starved herring. What a miserable 
world this is! I wish I'd never been born, 
that I do; and now I am born I wish myself 
dead again.” Man—‘ Why, Bet, what’s 
the matter with you now? Whatare you 
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grumbling about?” Woman—“ Why don’t 
I tell yer I am as miserable as a rat?” 
Man—“ Miserable, indeed! Why what on 
earth would yer have? You was drunk 
on Monday, and you was drunk again on 
Wednesday, and I’m blessed if you haven’t 
had near enough to-day. If that aint enough 
pleasure for yer I don’t know what is. 
supposes you want to be a downright hangel 
here.upon earth.”— Bolton Chronicle. 


The Mississippi.—But what words shall 
describe the . Mississippi, great Father of 
rivers, who (praise be to Heaven) has no 
young children like him! An enormous 
ditch, sometimes two or three miles wide, 
running liquid mud, six miles an hour : its 
strong and frothy current chokéd and ob- 
structed everywhere by huge logs and whole 
forest trees : now twining themselves toge- 
ther in great rafts, from the interstices of 
which a sedgy lazy foam works up, to float 
upon the water’s top ; now rolling past like 
monstrous bodies, their tangled roots show- 
ing like matted hair; now glancing fingly 
by, like giant leeches; and). dow writhing 
round and round in the vortex, of some 
small whirlpool, like wounded snakes. The 
banks low, the trées dwarfish, the marshes 
swarming with frogs; the wretched cabins 
few and far apart, their inmates hollow- 
cheeked -and palé,* the weather very hot, 
mosquitoes petietrating into every crack 
and .crevice of the boat,” mud and ‘slime on 
everything: nothing pleasant in’its aspect, 
but the’: harmless Highning which flickers 
every night upon ‘the dark hofizon.: For 
two days we ‘toiled: up: this foul’ stream, 
striking constantly against the floating tim- 
ber; or stopping: to ‘avoid ‘those more dan: 
gerous obstacles; the snags orsawyers, which 
are the. hidden trunks’ of trees that ‘have 
their sroots: below. the tide... . Looking 
‘down: upon the. filthy river after dark, it 
seemed ‘to be alive with monsters, as these 
blackimasses roiled:upon the surface, or 
came starting up again, head first, when the 
boat, in ploughing her way among a shoal 
of such obstructions, drove a few among 
them for the moment under water. Some- 
times the engine stopped during a long m- 
tefval;: and: then :befere‘trer and behind, and 
gathering close about her on all:sides, were 
so many of these ill-favoured obstacles that 
she was fairly‘hemmed in ; the centre of a 
floating island; and was constrained<to 
pause until they parted somewhere, as dark 
clouds will do before the wind, and opened 
by de a channel out.— Dickens’s Amer- 
ican Notes. , 


Rising Geniuses in America.—Scene in a 
School-room.—Master—‘ Fuss class ’n je- 
grafee!” Scholars—“ Yeth’er.” Master— 
“ Tummas, what's: the biggest river in 
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‘Ameriky?” “ The Tombig' 
keeps a pinchin’ on me.” 





seats; fuss class in parsin’!” * Yeth’er,” 
‘Moses, parse ‘ Arkansas'—sixth line from 
top.” ‘“ A-r-k ark, a-n-s arkans, a-s ass, 
Arkansas.” ‘“ Pronounce it Arkansaw; 
but, Moses, you ain’t spellin’—yer parsin’, 
child.” “ O, yeth’er, Harkandshaw is a 
noun, objectiv’ case, indicativ’ mood, com- 
parative degree, third and in nominatiy 
case to scizzars.” ‘ You haven't said what 
gender, Moses.” — “ Feminine gender,” 
“ Why ?”—“ Corzitz—”. “ Next!” “ Don- 
no.” “Next!” ‘ Corzitz a female.” 
“ Next!” “Forgotten, zar.” “Co 
David, you know?” “ Yeth’er.” “ Well, 
-why is Arkansas of the feminine gender, 
David?” “ Corzitz, why corzitz got Miss 
Soury.on the north, Louisa Anna on the 
souf, Mrs. Sippy.on the east, and ever so 
many more she-females on the west.” 
“ Very well, David, you may go the head; 
you're a rising genius, and ’Il_make a’ man 
before yer mother.” ‘“ ¥eth’er.”— Glasgow 
Saturday Post. : ; 
Classical Education.—If a man is able to 
continue his’ studies till his twenty-eighth 


of its best writers.— Edinburgh R 
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his: eighty-fifth ‘year, and’ ‘in the: nine! 
enriched the poetical world with’ the’ fit 
publication of a romantic tale.” “Bodmer; 
beyond eighty, was oceupied on Homef;, 
and Wieland on Cicero’s Letters. . Hobbes 
exulted that he had -outlived ‘his ‘enemies 
and 'was.still the same "Hobbes; * atid ‘#0 
demonstrate the reality: of: this ‘existened, 
published, in the eighty-seventh year of Bis 
age, his version of the Odyssey, and’ the 
following year his Tliad. e venerable 
Bede, the instructor of his generation, and 
the historian for so. many successive ones, 
expired in the ‘act of dictating. Petrarch 
was found dead, lying on a folio in his 
library.— D’ Israeli. 


Facts.—Facts are the landmarks to the 
understanding ; he who is without them re- 
sembles a mariner who sails along she 
treacherous coast without either rudder or 
compass.—LZord Bacon. ’ 
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